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ABSTRACT 



This Study analyzes the differential antjscedents and 
consequences of high school curriculun placement, using longitudinal 
survey data froi a subsaaple of a national saaple of students who 
Mere contacted in . the 9th, 'l 1th, and 12th grades. The study focuses 
in particular on three general questions; 1) ihat are the lechanisas 
by yhicb socio econ,oiic background afffects curriculum place^Bent?*2) 
,Hben preenrollment controls are included, what ieffect dbes* curriculua 
•placeaent have on high school achieveaents (absolute ajid relative), 
goals, and. behaviors? 3) How severely biased are estia'ate^ of 
.curriculua effects «hen preenrollment activations ai^d achieveaents 
, are not controlled? Analysis of the -data show th,at students' 
socioeconoaic characteristids influence high schbcl' curriculua 
placeaent alaost totally through their effects on achieveaent,- goals, 
and encourstgeaent during junior high school. Also, curriculua _ 
placeaejit ^has iaportant effects on, edacsitional outcoaes in the junior 
and senior years, even when upre6nr6i:tBent .variables are controlled. 
(Author/JG]^ ♦ , ' . 
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^ . Introductory Statement ^ 

-the Center for Social Organization of Schools has two primary objectives: 

<\ 

to develop a scientific knowledge of how sch^ools affect their students, and to i 

* ' * ^ ^ . ^ ' . M . ' ^ ) 

use this knowledge to cfevelop better schopl pr^ictices and organization/ 

, . * . ^ • ■ ' '\'\ 

The Center works through three 'programs ^ to achieve its objectives. The TPolicy ^ 

Studies in School Desegregation program applies the basic theories, of social organi- 
zation^of schools ♦to study the internal conditions of desegregated schools, the 
feasibility of alternative desegregation policies," and the interrelation of school 
desearegation with other equity issues such as housing and job desegregation. "Fhe 
School Organization program is currently concerned with authority-control structures, 
task structures, reward systems, ^and peer group processes in schools, "it has pro- 
duced a large-scale study of the effects of open schools, has developed the Teams- 
Games-Tournament (T&T) instructional process for teaching various subjects in 
elementary and secondary schools, and "has produced a computerized sysrtem for. school- 
wide attendance- monitoring, ^^he School Process and Career Development program, is 
Studying transitions from high school to- post secondary instijtutions and the role 
of schooling in the development of career plans and the actualization of labor 
market outcomes. ^ * ' 

This report, prepared by the School Process and Career Development Program, ... 

' ' - ■ ■ • 

extends the program's examination of the effects of curriculum placement on educational' 

attainment. * • • ' - Wf; 



\ 



• Abstract 

utilizing longitudinal survey data from a suBsample of a^national sample 
n - s ■ . . 

of youth^contacted in the 9th, 11th, and 1 2th « gra(fes , an elaborked "school > 

■ , , - ■' , • \ f' % 

process" model is evaluated to determine the differential antecedents and 

consequences of high-school curriculum placement. The effects of curriculum 
differe'n^tation on academic achievements, (both relative and absolute), educational 
goals., two behavn&r^^relating to educational goals (application to and acceptance 
•by a college), and Bociarsijpponts for educational attaingient are considered! 
. ^ Pre-curriculum controls at the ^ior^ high" level on these outcomes provide a 
' stringent assessment of tracking effects^o^^vailable in prior research. Socio- 
economic characteristics of students influejnqe curriculum enrollment in high 
school almost* to faTli through their effects on achievemehts, goals, and ' 

\ y ' - ■ « 

encouragement during, junior h'i.gh school^ Wet of numerous 'pre-fen)ranment control 
variables, cuFriculiim placement has important effects on epiucational outecpes 
in the junior and senit)r years,' servi-ng both to fnediate- the effects of prior 

* \ -.^ya/iables in the model and to contribute uniquely, to the explanation of these 

Vv' ' ■■ . ' - ■< ^ ■ ■• ' ■ 

\ outcomes. Curriculum assignments and consequences revealed in the analysis are 
•• I • • . • \- ■ ■ 

. - j-nterpreted in light of "functional" vs. "conflict" theories of educational . 
_ ^||ratification3 tind it is concluded that neither provides an entirely aiiequa-te 
explanation* of such differentiation. . ' • • 
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. Cum' culunf? Tracking and Educational •Stratific'ation 

* In his 197& Presidential address before the Southern Sociological Society, 

Alan Kerckhoff (1976) 9ffered a critical appraisal of recent status .attainment 

res^earch. He quite correctly observed that this literature, especially the .so- . 

called "school process" modeling,, generally "has neglected organizational and. 

structural arrangelnents whith may cpjostrain educational opportunities and " 

outcomes.^ this imbafance reflects the errduYihg influence of the initial 

"Wisconsin" social -psychological models of educational stratification (Sewell , 

Haller, and Ohiendprf, 1970; Sewell.," Hall er, and Portes, 1969). In attenjpting 

to'uhderstand how status origins affect educational and socioeconomic attainments, • 

these studies focused on mechanisms of socialization and on their importance in 

shaping students' motivations and values. • , ° > o • 

As .a compl anient to the social -psychological perspective of the Wisconsin > 

framework, Kerckhoff advocates consideration of structural constraints in the 

• , - - - - - — v-^ 

social organization of schooling WhMch may condition educational outcomes entirely 

independently of the kinds of -interpersonal .and subjective processes so importaiit 

to the Wisconsin model. The few studies* to have Included selection and allocation 

mechanisire in su^h models (e.g., Alexander and Eckland, 1975; Alexander and McDill, 

1976; Heyns, 1974; Hauser, Sewell, and Alwin, 1976; Rosenbaum, 1975) buttress- 

Kerckho'ff's position. These studies .all have focused on curriculum differentiatijDn, 

examining how track membership provides access to various educational resources 

and promotes or retards achievement. Whether one is enrolled in a college or a 

non-college track has been found to be of considerable consequence across a broad ■ 

range*^of outcomes,, incl udinj academic performance, encouragement from significant 

others, -educational goals,- and self-conceptions of competence-. 

The study by Alexcui^ef and McDill (1976) is the, most recent and compre 

bensive of 'these inquiries. SinCe the pfesent paper builds upon their effort 



in several respects, we first briefjj^ reyiew their findings and then dej^op 
the ways in which this report e^nds and refines their work. 

Alexander and McDill considered the importance of selected, social b^tckground • 
/ . • r , • I ^ . ; • • I 

and demographic characteristics for enrollment in a college-preparatory pro'gram 

and the consequences of s^teh enrollment for a number of important educational 

outcomes. In terms of curricul um. sorting, perhaps- their most interesting finding 

was 'the substantial influence. of status origins, which was almost as important as 

measured ability in determining track placement. Curriculum membarship itself 

♦ - 

was found to exert appreciable influencg^n all subsequent outcomes, serving both 
to mediate the effects of background characteristics and to contribute, uniquely 
to their determitration. Finally, the importance of track placement for subjective 
outcomes, was partly indirect, raising educational plans and sel f-esteem^largely 
through its more immediate effects on the likelihood of 'associating with high ~ ~ 

tatua, high ability, and, college-priented peers and by either enhancing or. * 
d^^ressing academic performance.^ Curricul um differentiation, thus , was -identified 
as hpntributing tq the maintenance of 'status advantages arid disadvantages through 
thre educational .system by transmitting much of the influence of status origins 
upon a broad range of schooling outcomes. * , * 

These conclusions, while sug^five and'potentially quite important, never- 
theless a-re both incomp^lete' and tentative. Their incompleteness refers to 

• ■ , ■ 

substanti^ve issues' not resolved by theVr analyses. 'Their tentativeness deriives^ 
from data limitations, shared b^ all of the curriculum effects studies cited 
above, which might exaggerate th^ apparent importance of track placement. 

With regaled to data limitations, 'Alexander and McDill lacked precurricul um » 
enrollment controls .for their various school pro'cess outcomes. Under such 

• ■ , *> ^ . I • w . 

.circumstances^ the interpretatToro'f "cwrjtuTum effectsVa.s Juj:h must^ be 
advanced with cciution. Simply put, the possibil.ity that students enrolled in, 
.say, a college preparatory program were. advantaged Initially on any particular 



\uicome, rather than that advantage deriving from such enrollment and attendant 
educational experiences, cannot be rejected. Obviously, the "selection and 
allocatidn" interpretation of curriculum effects ori plans,, achievement, or any 
oth6r educational outcome wduld be. more secure were pre-enrollment levels of 
that outcome controlled. Lacl<:ing such longitudinal data, none^of the curriculum 
effects research available to date has attempted such a stringent evaluation, 
which is one of the intentions of the present project, fn so doing, we also will 
calculate the degree of upward bias in curriculum parameters ^estimated in the 
absence of such cdfitrols. • 

Assuming, as we do, that 'curriculum placement remains an important con-, 
straint upon educational attainment even after more adequate evaluation, many ■ 

important .substantive iss'ues rema'in to be addressed. While much of the available 

^ L ' . t 

yterature'has concentrated On the (4)nsequences of track membership, little has • 

« 

been learned of the mechanisms of curriculum sorting beyond the documentation 
"^Uf- important social backgroui\d and demographic differences in track placement. 
This neglect of allocative processes is particularly unfortunate in view of .the 
apparen-t advantage of high status youth in achieving entree to college preparatory 
programs (Alexander and EckTand, 1975;' Alexander and McDill, 1976). The present 
effort should help clarify the mechanisms by which high "status ^origins actually 
promote college track placement. The direct transmission of status advantages 
will be distinguished, from that deriving from status differences in socialization 
patteVns and academic performance. 

The present research also considers a more inclusive, set of educational 
outcomes than have prior studies. Our mojdeU ,incl ude as outcomes not only 
educational goals, acade^mic achievement^ and *the social supports provided by 
significant otFlers,^ but also whether the respondent has applied to college and, • 
havingUpplled', been accepted, * . " ^» % . * 



Goals of college attendance do not, in themselves, lead, to college enrollment; 
jndeed, -no secondary^ school achievements nor background characteristics will 
se^re a college education unless application for such is' made. Knowledge of •* 
the- common and unique determinants of both goals and goal -oriented behaviors will 
^contribute to a •better*5lnderstanding^ of why some youth suceessfuljV negotiate 
thej transition from high school to college, while others, perhaps equally 
motivated, do not. - ^ 



THEORETICAL AND ANALYTICAL MODEL 

Figure 1 presents the model giii 
fully recursive* between blocks; vari 
directly, but are permitted to have 



iding the present analyses. The model is 
iables within blocks do not affect one .another 
correlated structural disturbances: Ordihary 
leas^t^^iares^^^egF^sfi^n-preeedures jre used to estimate the structural, parameters.. 

- • . ' P gure l/At^out^ere *: 

•The specification of the model 'deserves brief comment-, \, Socioeconomic back- 
ground-characteristics and the ascribed traits of race and sex are exogenous. 
Following common practice, ability islconsidered. endogenous to these background 
char^Jeri sties. This specification Permits estimation of the total effects of 
SES background and demographic characteristics upon a'chievement, curriculum place- , 
ment, and other outcomes tHrough reduced\fonii equations and provides upperbpund" 

background infl uenc^upon measured ability. Tlfis positioning 
of ability will not affect estimates of ttsUotal effects upon the later outcomes. 

A block of variables measured in the ninth grade, in junior high* school i . 

appfears ,next, 1nter>4ening^ between the exogenous anci ability measures and the 

•student's senior hi^h schQol curricul um enrolflment. Inclusion of these variables 

measuring previous academic achievement, motilations, and $oci«.l supports, will 

> • . ' - 1 I ■' ' 

serve, to^ secure more accurate estimates of.th6 ujpique contribution of curriculum 

enrollment to senior high school outcoipes, iipgroving upon the model specifications 
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empll^yed ia previous studies of curriculum effects. Additionally, we expect . 
that ^hese mechanisms will mediate much of the SES'effects on curriculum . 

^ enrollnient, as w^ll as increase our ability to predict enrollment in a collegfe ' 
preparatory track. ' , , ' ' 

Senior Jiigh school .curriculum enrollment, although ascertained in 1967, 
has been placed- causally prior to othe-r 1967 outcomes. The 1967 data'were 
collected in 'the eleventh grade, after most curriculum assignments had"been 
.made — .usually in the tenth ^rade. We thus assume that curriculum placement ^ 
may mediate influences^ of all prior variables upon all lat^r outcomes J Priop 
encouragements and achievements should influence \rack placement; curriculum^ 
membership should, in turn, affect Tater achieveiftents as well as the likelihood 
of associating w;i th -colleqe-orie nted_Deers. iJ^arsons. 1959). Finally,,* the ^ ^ - 

^ labelling of students as'^either college-bound or not ^hould temper the encouragement 
received from parents and'bthers for pursuit of post-sieconda ry education.. 

Standardized test scores, educational 'expectations , and senior class rank 
all have been examined in earlier research, and are included in. th^s inquiry as - ' 
well. The remaining two outcomes are beha'vtors dtrectly related to th£ prob^l.>tt|(i^, 
of post- secondary education. Application to college is generally necessary in ' - - 
order to attend college, and acceptance by anVinsti tution of higher education is 
a prerequisite. T^ble 1 -documents the fact that a much larger proportion of 
seniors express college goals (63%) than have, been, accep.te?l for college (19%), or ' 
even appj^ied to a college (45%) as of January and February of their senior. year. 

. The extent of such. discrepancies between expressed intentions and the behaviors 
necessary for thelr;JmpJ,ementation suggests the importance of ^understanding the ^ 
determinants of these goal-oriented behaviors. 

SAMPLE ^ \ ^ ^ * 



The sample is a subset of the cohort of students in the Academic Growth 
study (Educational Testing Servt.cet, Princeton, New Jersey)-who were contacted 



in the fall of 1965 whil-e they were in the ninth grade, and recontacted in the • 
fall of the eleventh (1967) and winter (January and February) 0/ the twelfth' 
.grades in high school. In' the ninth and eleventh grades students werfe- 
. admihistered.5CAT (Scliool anrf College Ability Tests; see ETS, 1957a) verbal and 
. quantitative .batteries^ six STEP tests. (Sequential Tests, of Educational Progress; 
see ETS, 1^b) and an attitude questionnaire. In the s^i.or year the students ' 
completed a brief questionnaire largely concerned with post-secondary school plans 
and were administered the PSAT'verbal -and quantitative batterys *,The 1607 students 
who font) 'the sample for the present analyses are those who were enrolled in 
comprehensive (as opposed to vocational) high schools and for whom complete' " 
data were available on all variables of interest. They are enrolled in eight high 
schools in three large.school districts "across tlie United States; approximately ' 
14 percent of tfie sample is Black and approximately '55 percent* is- female.^ 
>, VARIABLES ' ' , " ' ' - ' . . . 

^ ' Background data on father's- education and occupation, mother's education, 
and dwelling unit size^e're obtained -from the 1965 and 1967 questionnaires. The 
1967 responses' were^ven priority due to -minor coding irregularities in 1965; if 
1967 responses were>ot 'avail able, however,' 1965 responses were used."^ An 
ability^measure— the total SCAT score in 1965 — and sex and rac# information 
'also are included. The latter' two variables were' ascertained from school records 
•and from codns^elofs oV yearbooks, respectively. \ ^ 

• Pre-curricul um enrol Tment (i.e., nijith grade) controls" were obtainecj from 

the 1965 questipnn^re. These ^included curriculum plans (dichotomized as 

4 ° ' f . , ' ■ . ■ 

academic/other), peers', edueatfon&l plans (percent of friends planning to, go' to 

:Col.lege» =w.ith.yalues,pf 10, 30, 50^^.70,- 9Q% permissiWe), degree- of maternal and 
paternal -encouragement" to go to college (with the five original Likert-type • 



response options being ass-igned values corresponding to the percentages 

available for the peers' plans measure), and educational expectations (dichoto- 
' •I • . ♦ 

mized as college/other). The. total • STEP battery score from the nijith grade 

• ,was inclLfded as a measure of academic achievement* " . • . 

Senior High School data on intervening and outcome variables were^obtained 
during the junior and senior, years. Peers' educational plans, and paternal .and materal 
encouragement for college were obtained from the 1967 eleventh grade questiowaire/* 
Curricul um enrollment -was taken'from school records when possible;, where these 
delta were unavailable, the student's report of his/her curriculum enrollment , /. 
from the questionnaire was' employed.^ The eleventh •grade total STEP §core is 
employed as an academic achievement measure* Other outcome v^ariables are the 

student's educational plans in the senior year and information on whether the ' 

^ • • . * , 

Student had applied to and, if sc), then been acceptecj by a gollege, all ^ ^ ° / 

obtained from the senior questionnaire. The PSATi (Preliminary Scholastic ' 

Aptitude Test) or SAT verbal and quantitative teslts were administered by the ETS 

staff (PSAT) or obtained from school t^ecords (SAT). Tiiese testing data tap 

academic achievement at the end of high school. PSAT scores were multiplied 6y 

10 to place them on th? same metric as the SAT, ^he latter scores being employed 

6 I 
, where available. Senior class rank, an indicator of relative achievement, was 

obtained' from school records. The means, standard deviations and metric infor- 
mation for all variables "are presepted' in Table! 1 . ' . ^ - . 

Table 1 About Here ' • . 



ANALYSIS AND DIS.CUSSION 
Our discussion will 



be organ! zed, ^aicound three .general questions:* . (1.) 
.What are"T;he^fnechanisms ty wh'ieh socToeconomid backgro'und affects curriculum 
placement; ^iZ) - What ef 'ect does curriculum placement have upon senior high 
. school ;aph.ieyements (absiilute and relative), /goals,, and behaviors designed to. 
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implement these goals when pre-enroll merit controls are included; (3) How 
severely biased are estimates of curriculum effects when pre-efnrollment moti- 
vatidhs and achievements are not controlled? Following precedent (Alexander 
and McDill, 1976; Heyns, 1974; Hauser, et al., 1976), we conduct our analysis 
on a matrix of withiti-school variances an^ covariances. This procedure 61 i mi n*- 
ates from the. data matrix systematic differences from school-to-school, thus 
focusing on*selectijC^ and allocation processes within schools,^ 

Our results are presented in a series of tables organized around the major 
stages of the mqdel dep.icted in Figure 1: Table 2 focuses ^n determinants' of 
curriQojum piai^ement, with its terminal outcome being senior high school track 
membership; Table 3 extends the framework to consider other eleventh grade ' 
outcomes,, including academic. achievement and social supports for college; Table 
4 conta^ms parameter^timStes for the 'final stage of the model, senior year ' 
attainments. Throughout we employ the strategy of successive reduced-form 

r 

equation estimation recommended by Alwin and Hauser (1975) for calculating 

the total, direct, and, through simple subtraction, indfrect effects -implicit in 

recursive ifodels. 

The SES-'Curricul um Linkage - - . . ' ^ ' - 

Only moderate proportions of variarice in pre-enrollment motivations and 
social supports -are accounted for by background characteristics and ninth grade 
ability. Currici^lUm plans (24% ^explained variance^ and Peer Plans .{17% • " . 
explained variance) are' the most predictable of these early school process 

vari^ibles. -In the structural eguations*, ability generally' dwarfs the effects 

- • ■ ' ' ' ••.>.- ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

of socloeconofnic factors and' uniquely explains from 2- to 3 percent additional * 

: ■ /• • ' ' ■ . 

variance in the parental encouragement outcomes, 7. or 8 percent for educational 

goals ei'nd .peers '.plans, arjd 15 percent for curriculum plans.^ Feimales 'are 
'• . - - ' . ■ ■ 

disadvantaged relative to males with regard to all* outcomes except achievement 
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and especially are lacking ih parental and peer support for post-Secondary 

schooling. Blacks, on the other hand,' receive somewhat more maternal encour- ' 

agement and have higher expectations (incTudi.ng plans fo.r enrollment in a 

college track) once ability is controlled; these effects are, however, guite, ' 

modest (see also Debord, Grii^fin and Clark, 1977; Hout and Morgan, 1975; 

Kerckhoff and Campbell, 1977; Portes and Wilson, 1?76)- 
** 

Table, 2 about here -v 

^ ■ ■ -. 

Iji the reduced form equation, all SES and demographic variables (with 
the exception of the acquisition index) are significant determinants of track 
placement, with sex being the most important Oyf^ese (although the aggregated 
SES effect, at .263 hot reported in tables], is larger yet). The inclusion of ^ 
ability generally reduces, but does not exhaus.t, these direct effects. The' 
blocked SES effect, for example, drops to .163 after measured ability i's 
added. When. controls for junior high school motivations and social supports 
are added to the equation, these exogenous influences are reduced still furtfer,- 
generally to the point of substantive triviality. Eyeni, the aggregated SES . 
effect is quite small, at .091. Thus, almost two-thirds of the influence of 

— O *r , , 

socioeconomic origins on track placement is accounted Tor by the various pre-' 
curriculum school process variables considered here academic ability and 
achievement, educational goals and curriculum plans and ±h6 social supports' 
provided by parents, and friends. The only background characteristic whose*- 
importance is largely independent of these intervening mechanisms is sex, whose 
structural coefficient. remains two-thirds 'the size of its- reduced form counter- 

' * t ' ' 

part (Alexander and Eckland, 1974, similarly found little" transiniss ion of sex' 
differences through such mechanisms). Even the substantial influence of nin^ 
grade^ ability on eleventh gradfe curriculum placement is largely mediated through , 
these intervening mechanisms, .with total and direct effects of .458 and^.l5l 
respectively; . Moreover, these pre-enrollment school process tnfluences p^. 
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contribute uniquely to the prediction of track memb'enshipv. as evidenced by 

9^ , 2 / * 



the increment in'R from .280 to .380 upon their addition to the curriculum 



equation. In the fifial (structural equation ability, achievement, and ninth 
grade curric'ul um. plans afe.' identified as the major direct determinants df- ^ 
enrollment in a college track. In contrast, the direct effects of all status 

background indicators and race are negligible. - * . 

I 

These results sugge&t that we have indeed identified some pf^the important 
linkages'^y which high status origins enhance on'e'$ prospects for enrollment ' * 
in^a college track (or, conversely, by which low states origins impede such 
prospects). High status youth benefit from a succession of^^ modest advantages 
over the course of their early school careers. These, in the ijggregate, practj- 
caJJ^y exhaust the relevance of status^origins for curriculum placemeifT. By the 
time of entry into secondary school , higher status students already e'xpress. 
somewhal: higher levels' of educational expectations, and plans to pursue an ' 
academic program of study, _ are more involved in peer networks supportive of 
academic pursuits and receive more parental support^ for college plans than their 
lower status, even equally'able lower status, classmates. These, then, are the 
more' proximate determinants of track placement and high status jlouth are .somewhat- 
advantaged on each of them. Other ascribed statuses",. on the other«hand, affect -. 
•track placement quite differently. The primary reason for the lesser likelihood 
'of blacks enrolling in a college track is their. lower average test.scores. With 
a.bjlitjr controlled, blacks "actually are somewhat more likely to enroll in an 
academic program. Thomas, Alexander and Eckland (1977)- report a similar finding 
' ._,for a 1arg#, national.ly representalive s&mple of high* school stiidentsv. " Finally, 
the disadvantage experienced by fomenlwi_t|u.regard to ,th.e -likelihood of enrolling 

- / *" ' ' - ' 

. < iji <!eollege track is largely independeiif of all of these 'mechanisms:^- 



Curriculum Effects on El eventh GVade- Outcomes '\- / 



•Tabled presents the. results for eleventh grade^utqomes. In Table 3 

• ■• ■■ ■ ■ V . ^- 'V -;■ 

... O '. > - ■ • K - - 



(and 



Table'4, which.fol lows) we are concer|pd mainly with establishing the extent to 
wHich curriculum placement conditions access ta various educational resources' 
and either enhances or retards academiclachifeWriients. To simplify the presentation 
sbife^t, we^'disre^rd the causal relat-^ns arponb pre^-curriculum'.y^iri.ables and 
t^^^t^^^^ll 1 as^p^^^mined relativJtb Curriculum jDlacement and subsequent 
' outcomes^^^X' • -^k^ , ■ TI'''^ " . 

- 'x^Jable 3 About Here 

■ • • ^ ^ ' ! . ^ _ . 
The curriculum^ effects in Table 3 are pervasive, but modest throughout, a 

College track placentfent enhances eleventh grade achievement even when ability 

and ninth grade achievement ar^ cotitrolled. The" gain on the combined STEP 

score is about one fourth (28 percent) of a within-school standard deviation. " 

Other infTuehces ^on achievement are largely as anticipated, with measured ability 

'.'an^l prior achievement having the only other appreciable effects (even the 

. aggregated total effect- of SES background is trivial, at .038). ' ' - . , 

Each of.the strucjfeural equations for parental and peer support for post- 

secondary schooling, exhibits a similar patterrr of influences. Having had college- 

^ oriented fri;ends in the ninth grade is the principal determinant of the corres- 
•. '-. . . ] ' . ' ■ • -•' ' / ■ ' ■ 

ponding eleventh grade associations, while curricu.lum and prior achievements 

't ^ t • * ' 

K ,, ), 

have secondary, and about equal, implications for such peer relations. Parents' 

. f ■ t ■ ' ' - - ■-•/'' 

encouragemept of their children's aspirations for college also ,is responsive tp ^ -> 

track place.iTient ()r, at least, students in. acadefmic 'traqks are likely to perceive ■ V 

s.uch enco'drjagement). In the-?tructural equations for par^hta.1 .encouragement, 

curnculumfplacement has the second strongest effect, second only t^ 'the cor- 

■ . respondin'9 ninth grade parental encouragements. All other direct ef'fects'in the 
three equations" are negligible (even the blocked SES effects ,range«from only' 

* ^ ' fOt'^ £o -r.|l6^):. V^rgr afl 'irfterpers'onal ""outcomes, the iri^fortance of cujr.ricurufii''place 
' ment is l^rg^y iri transmiting prior innutnces, but ,if also uniquely induces an . 
' additiondl two tp^three percent ,gxpTai'|^5l variance. These strike us' as rather 

r\ " . /. . ■ 

I r^^C-:'""P^^^^T^ ^iW^^ view of the g?(tens.ive':c%tfols, on* prior achievements, abilities, 
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.and motivations. in these equations. 

0 * - *' 

SENIOR YEAR OUTCOMES 

Tabl$.4 presents the last portion of the model, which involves a broad range 

• . ^ « • • ,^ ^ ' 

of senior year outcomes verbal and quantitative standardized test scores* 

senior class rank, educational goals, whether the studen^r had applied to college 

and whether/ he/she .had been admitted. ' ^ ' " — • 

" ' Table 4 About Here- ^ 

Curriculum placement contribute? little to verbal achievement' in the senior 

y^ar — either before or after the inclusion of .eleventh grade outcomes. In the 

structural equation for the verbal P/SAT, eleventh grade achievement, ninth grade 

^achievement, and ability are the major direct determinants, in that order. In 

A *■ 

the structural equation for- math performance, on the other hand, track placement 
is of some importance in addition to prior achievements and aptitudes . 
being in a college track is worth about 26% of an overall and 27% of a pooled 
within-schooV-standard deviation on the P/SAT quantitative battery. These ' 
differences in the determinants of Verbal and quantitative^ R^rformance might 

" ^ 

suggest that math achievement benefits from specialized course enrollment more 

^ ' . • 10 ' . 

so than does vert^al performance/ " . 

Although college preparatory work generally enhances* students* absolute 

achievements during senior high school, it has virtually" 'no effect oh a relative 

measure— class, rank. Thus'; these data suggest that higher grades ,^ahd- thus 

hjgher class rank7 Ire not disproportidnatejy allocated to students ^in academic 

tracks over aod above what migVt be expected frqnrtheir somewhat higher abi-ltties V 

and. achj|yernentfs,' v?s-a^ non-cillege prepaVatory. track stucTents . * The distri.- -/ J 




results {Alexander and McDill, 1976), suggesting the need for detailed data on 
the administrative practices th^it govern relative achievement. Such practices 
^ might include differential weighting'of grades in college versiis non-academic 
tracks, extra credit being given for accelerated or advanced placement courses, 
and the like (see footnate 7). .-'Finc^lly,' females, on the average, 'rank about 
5 percentage poin-ts above men. - Obviously, we cannot ascertain from these data 
wh4l^her I^femaleness" in this context reflects better study habit?, more diligence 
regarding completion of homework assignmen|;s-,-4ess disruptive classroom behavior 
iinf short, closer approximation to the ideal student prototype once • ability and 
achievement levels'are controlled — or whether it represents only the teachers' 
presumption that young wqmen^ try harder and are more cooperative than males (see 
Boocock, 1972, for a discussion of this issue). 

'J'rack placement appears to have especially marked consequences for goal- 
orientation^. • Knowledge of a student's curriculum membership uniquely explains 
^ about eight percent of the variance in senior year educational goals even after 
controlling for prior (ninth grade) goals. In.-fa^Jt, its structural 
effect is- just underjbwice that of these earlier expectations and its addition 
to the^ prediction equation reduces to triviality the direct impact of exogenous 
variables (other than race), ability, ninth grade achievement and curriculum^goaY; 
an<J earlier social supports for college attendance. When later, eleventh -grade, . 
controls are added, the direct effect of curriculum is only slightly reduced, ' 

, remaining by f<ar the. most important direct- determingot of ^eaucational goals 
Enrollment in a college-preparatory traqk increases "tf^tibout 30 percent the 
probability that students will plan in their senior -yea^Vtq. continue jtj^ir e'd- 
ucation fn comparison to equajlly able, motivated, and encouraged youth in non- " 
^pademic programs. ,Pr1or goals^ eJev6nth;;graye,ach,jete^B^^^^ ; , 

•^I .--^"^J P^.^'^ ^MPRorts alVoVimpact; moderately on expectations T ■ -'"^ ' •^■i^' ■ 



In viewDf the exten sive cont rols in the structural .eq^uation, th°is direct 
'impact of curH-hea-lum-on educatiional^goals is, to us', especially noteworthy. How- 
ever',' ifiterpretat ion of these effects^is.not unambiguous. Many students in . 
conege-prepa,ratory_tratks may express college intenti.pns merely because they 
havg^een chosen and labelled by their high schools %s having college potential. 
This "halo" need ncrt motivate behaviors desi-gued-to~s'ecure further education, 
and thus may be rather ufhmportant- in transmitting srtatus advantages to these 
individuals as adults. I r/ot h^y^in sta nces college orientations might reflect the 
fact that students in academic proghams have been disproportionately counselled 
and encouraged to apply to college* byvMseachers, counsellors, and parents and as 
a result have done so (Heyns, 1974); thusWthe fact that college track membership 
encourages motivating aspirations is an imp^q^nt product of curriculum differen- 
tiation and allocation. In still other, circumsti^rices, J;hese "educational plans" 
may only reflect certain "knowledge of prior aeceptfahce by a college, and thus 
■ may have little motivational relevance (Kerckhoff, 19^. /Curriculum allocation 
in thig^ instance might merely affect the initial! mechanics of college application, 
rather than structure ambition. . In sfjort, interpretation of the impact of track 
'segregation upon educational "goals" would differ decidedly 'depending upon .which 
of these various a:lternatT^s aclHiaTiy obtained. ' ' , 

. . In .the prediction of application^ to coTlege, t-he addition of tr^ck membership 
ta the equation containing background and pre -enrollment controls increases the.' 
coefficient "Of determination four percent. Curriculum is identifi'^'as the", 
major direct determinant of the likelihood , of ^so applyi^njg, sub-sTan"tial'ly reducing, 
the direct contributions , of ability and junior high^'schdol "achievements. As 
before with educational goals, the, inclusfoh , of controls fp^j-eteventli.'gradfe ' 
supj)oks'^d achievements reduces oply slightry'Ahel$alience,of an.Jacademlc ' , 
curriculum for college application.' Realizing tlie 'jmpgrtanoTof the appln cation 



procedure for cbntinaing ohe.'s education beyond highr school, these results are 
quitp^ relevant te adult attainment -and indicate the fruitfulness .of a structural 
view of adolescent attainment. , EnroTlTnent in*» colle^e-prepara^tory program 
markedly increases the likelihood^- by about ,22 percent' as suggested by these 
da\a — of applying to college, over wh^t would fee expected for students similar 
in aTl other respects save their enrollment in a -non-academic track. 

\ o • 

• Within the confines of our model; the role, oT academic track membersh'ip 'in/' 
securing- admission to a college is similar taitS-orole in formulating college* 
orientations and attempts *to secure college acceptante. It ugiquely' contributes 
to explained variation (two percent) and mediat&s ^prior influences.*". Again, - 
• it remains clearly the most ^important direct, determinant of the senior year out- 
dome — in the structural equation" in which'controls' are included'for background, 
abiUty, and both pre- and post-enrol Tment achievements and -^b'cial supports, 
membershtp in an academic program in high sctiooTincreases by .13 the probab'ility 
of^eing accepted by a college. Other direct iflfluen.ces, although statistically* 
significant, are substantively trivial. Thi^ holds even for the aggregated, 
effects of SES, wit-h total and dir*ect effects of .094 'and .073, respectively. 

- Expectations to attend, application to, and"^" acceptance by a college are by 
ho means equivalent. As" noted earlier,' 63 percent oT .these students expres^ 
college goals, 43 percent have applied to and'dnl^ 19 percent have been accepted, 
by^'a college. A comparison of the raw coefficients fdr the impact of curriculum 
placement fn the^^tructural equations for these" thre^ outcomes reveals an 
verse' relationship between the impact or'academic tracj( raemblershfep and the con- 
creteness of the outcome. '"Plans" to attend college, ^perhaps totjelty ungr^ounded,. 
aspiration,, are enhanced most by academtc track placement;- the takinq of steps 
to Secure admission to a college next so,'jand-'a1:tual acceptance by a .coljege' 
Jeast. The overall prediptabilttyTof'thesel'outcomes -from our model' also is 



related inversely to the pnobabil ity of attending college: we can predict 40 
percent'of the variance for college plans, 34 percent, for application to and 
16 percent for acceptance by a'colleg^. ' ■ * / 

It'should also be noted,* however, that estimates of the direct effects of 
curriculum presented here certainly in the^case of ADMITED' and possibly in/ 
the case of APPLIED -r likely are somewhat upwarrdly biased due to* misspecificati 
of the relations.hips among these endogehoife^yariables. The causal ^relationships^ 
between goals, applitationi and acceptance §fe^not immediately apparent due to 
their simultaneous measurement late- in the^enior year of hlgK'^school The 
exact natur^ of plans for further education are, in this model (as in most such 
research)* undetermined. They might reflect vague aspirations,' motivating 
influences,* Cr concrete knowl^edge of prior acceptance by c'ollege. . In short, ^ 
causalfty potentially wiTl vary across different subsamples of students 
depending upon the. amount of information available to them regarding their actual 
likelihood of attendance. Further effort to disentangle, the rejationships. among 
these three outcomes would be tangential to our major interests and will not 
be pursued here, although an effort to do so is in progress (Cook and Alexander, 
N..D.).->* . . . . • ♦ \ ... 

THE IMPORTANCE of' PRE- CURRICULUM CONTROLS " " ' 

The. pre-enrollment^tfve. , jualdr high schooj) controls are ^ generally, with 
the exception pf ntnth grade achievement,, rather poorly predicted by our model, 
suggesting tha,t extensive and perhaps novel elaboration of the. .traditional school 
process framework would-be rgqui red €o do better. Nevenfheless, these outcomes 
themselves do. contribute to our undeirstanding of how curriculum placemen| * 
affects alolesceht achievement. 'Pre-curricul urn' enrollment controls for achieve- 
inent,mQ|:i vat ions, and^ociarit?^ geherally'serve several functions. As 
noted earlier, they mediate" almost alVof the\(fects of exogenous StS variables 
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On curriculum enrollment, as well as absolutely increase by 10 percent the 
explained variance in enrollment in a college track. They also mediate prior 
influences and, more importantly, induce substantial unique variability in 
.senior high* school outcomes subsequent to curriculum enrollment relative to 
that obtained when background and ability alone are used to explain these 
outcomes. A further reason for^ concerning ourselves with junior high school 

outcomes is documented in Table 5: when these controls are not included in 

/ — 

the prediction equation for 'senior high schoo.1 outcomes, the total effects 
of curriculum enrallment are markedly overestimated as compared to the 
criterion estimates in the correctly. specif ted *model (see lines A to C, Table 
5). These pre-enrollmerft controls generally attenuate estimates of curriculum 
influence from twenty to fifty percent. While such reductions are CQnsi^ra'?> 

> arKl suggest the need for caution in accepting. uncritically the 

results of similarly misspecified models, this quite stringent evaluation still 
reveals the consequences of traci||: placement to. be 'pervasive and frequently 

^ substantial. Thus, while earlier inquiries may Have exaggerated the precise 
magnitude of tracking influences, their interest in selective and allocative, 
•mechanisms as constraints oh adolescent achievement has not been misplaced. 

Table 5 About Here^ ^ . ^ 

• SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION • • . . ' 

Our analyses adjJress niany of the issues raised but!^pt resolved in earlier 
research* on h-igh school tracking. Our results suggest th^ the socioeconomic 
characteristics of students? do affegt their curriculum enrollment but do sp 
almost exclusively through their influence upon ach1eveme'nts,'^als, and 
eifcouragenrents by others ih'^juiiljor "high scftooT. Althdtigh these junior higfn ^ ^ 
school outcomes are poorly^edicted from the^ background characteristics;' Included 



IerIc-.- ;- . -^ - ■/ f 24, 
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in our- model, they nevertheless are of jconsiderable consequence: "they mediate 
prior influences; are quite important for senior fygh school curriculum placement; 
and predict later' encouragements and goals better 4:han any other variables 



included in the analysis, ^ ^ ' • 

Even with pre-enrollmient controls, howe\ter, the impprtance of curriculum 
placement for junior year and senior year outcomes is marked. In particular, 
tracking consistently affects educational goals, achieverrfents-, arid goal- r 
oriented behaviors ih^the twelfth grade, often being the most important factor ^ 
of those included in our model. Being in a college track increases the 

^probability of Applying to college *and enhances one's prospects for being , 
admitted, . In these ways, sorting processes within high school may substantially 
affect later socioecorfomic attainments. 

Two counterposed perspectives maybe identified in the sociological and 
educational literatures, and in popular thought, concerning the proper role 
5f curriculujn differentiation in high school education. The 'first maintains 
that resources should be allocated where they can achieve maximum returns 

^.(Parsons, 195*9), ^ More able students who have, in elementary and junior^high 
school i demonstfatfcl high achievement levels and are motivated to pursue 
hi gher^ education ^shouTd be provided access to an academically oriented, enriched * 

, high school learning environment. Students of lesser ability and past 
performance, oftendespite desires for a college education, are properly channeled 
into general or vocational tracks. Thus, the argument goes, feach group of 
students cafi be taught at a level appropriate 'to its potential. Colle'^e-bound 
students are chayengeci, stretched (Ros^nb^um, l97J5),/and generally encouraged, 
'to achieve to their potential (Cicourel .aftd Kitsuse, 1963). they benefit from 
(1) the more advanced material to which they are exposed, the faster pace ' 
at which they can progress by being insuls^ted frofp their less able peers, (3) the. 
comforting knowledge that they are. Indeed, college materfal , ^and (4) the 
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atmosphere of engpuragement from equally able peers, interested teachers and 

■> ' ^ ' 

counsellors (Heyns, 1974). Students who are judged, according to ability, pasli ' 

performance, interests and motivation, to be incapable of performing college^ 

work likewise benefit from their assignment to a non-college program of study 

with their .equals: (1) material is presented to them which is relevant to their 

likely future adult circumstances-; (2) their self-concept does not suffer frojn^ 

failure in competition with much more acad^ically able students {^ee Coleman 

et. al^. ,1966)^ and (3) material .is "presented at a pace consistent with their 

\ability^to absorb it. Curriculum differentiation therefore allocates scarce • 

resou-rces in a manner beneficial to jall concerned, includjjig the goll^ctive 

.welfare of the larger social system. 

mothers, critics of tracking as it is presently practiced, suggest that 

tracking channels scarce resources to those who have the least need for them. 

Students in non-college tracks^are denied access to students, teachers, counselors, 

^ • , - 

and information which would broaden their interests, challenge their abilities 
(Rosenbaum, 1975), and improve their performance (Heyns„1974; Cicourel and 
Kitsuse, 1963)'. they <ire discouraged from competitioji with initially more 
advantaged students and hence are not required, or. even encouraged, to strive 
for academy .excellence; They aVe looked^^wn upon by persons in academic , 

. tracks as being somewhat stupid, suffer 'f»*om feelings of inferic)ri£y.^^d fail ^ 
•to develop attitudes and insights concerning education and institutional- . 

^ functioning which woifld allow them to compete successfully with their more • 
advantaged classmates for. pbst-schooling resources and rewards, (Gintis, 1971; 
Bowles and Gintis, 19^."' Mbreover, they are shunted into curricula which will 

. I'njpede their prospects for success in college should they persevere in their 
college aspirations (Ramsey, 1965) and npre jikely will be relegated to junior 
. and Cgpunlty Wlleges, furthsi "cooling out" their ambition (Clark, I960; 
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Karabe>, 1972). e They are," thereby, while still adolescents; subjected to 
social forces beyond their control, or at least whose implications they cannot 
fuJly appreciate, which mayTimit in important ways "their prospects for adult ' 
success. Thus, curriculum differentiation benefits the advantaged and dis- ' 
Cciirfinates against thp^e most in need of additional resources,, especially " 
serving the interests of l?igher status parentis who exploit-such mechanisms to 
legitimate and perpetuate their children's success. As the above suggests, 
the literature critical of current schoo\, organization typically develops two 
closely linked, but separable, themes. One emphasizes socioeconomic biases ^ 
in educational policies and practices; the second involves the preference given 
• intellectual ly advantaged, rather than^ deprived, youth. 

Our data actually are somewhat supportive of the positions taken by -both 
proponents and critics of tracking. Jhe major determinants of -curriculum 
assignment are ability, junior high school achievement, and curriculiim and 
educations^ aspirations^in the ninth grade. However, over 60 percent of the 
variance in placement is -left unexplained by these factors; thus, 'criteria 
oth'er than objectfve ability and performance are quite important ii\the alloca- 
tioji of resources to students. Furthepore, the total ^effec'ts of the background 
•variables ij\ our model on curriculum placement document the tendency f^r higher 
status students to be. streamed^tlispfoportionately into- college preparatory . 

,* * 

curricula and hence to receive itjS, attendant^ benefits. ,' * . « ' 

Placement in a.' college track does enhance achievements, goals, and social 

suppoHs in senior hig^ school and markedly increases the probability of 

application to and acceptance by a college. .Thus, the advantages accruing to 

such §{udeats are cumulative. Their f^ivored backgrounds and early academic - 

achievements increase the likelihood of enrollment in a college trcfck, which' 
.■5. ' » ■ * \ 
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accrues additional, wide-ranging educational ^b^efi,ts. Conversely, students 
in non-academic tracks are, -by virtue of .such assignment, substantially dis- 
advantaged in their future educational careers. While such students are 
recognized by both proponenti's and critics of tracking.as b'feing initially 
academically disadvantaged, the former think it most'' judiciDus that academic 
resources be directed elsewhere while the latter co/itend that efforts to 
close, rather that/widen, the gap between high and'j'low achievers should be 
given first pri)4-ity (Rosenbaum, 1975). , ' . 

If stude/ts were in fact assigned to curricula strictly on the basis of 
either "merft" (i.e., performance and ability) or ascriptive statuses (i.e., 
socioeconcfmic status, race, sex), then the consequences of these tracking ' 
influencfes would at least conform to one or the other of the scenarios out- 
lined ^bove. Actually, each is' only in part correct, and thl" sit<fation is 
even iriore complex than either perspecttve^s.uggests-. .Clearly, the different 



curn 
those 



abili 



:ula do' independently affect the achievements of their members, improving 
of acadeirtic students and depressing those of general and vocational track 



membe-s. Under an efficieat meritocracy, hoover, students of equivalent 



:y and performance W}\^(i never be assigned to different curricula. Hence, 
■ ' • • • 

• s objective potential would be stifled and preference for such 

practijces would depend on whether one thought that resources are best allocat^'d. 

to thelmost or to the least. needy. ^ However, there actually is considerable 

slippade in the process of cupriculum sorting. Factors enti rely .unrelated to 

objectively assessed performance and potential are important-determi narits of 

' track assignment, and, hence, markedly influence a* student's subsequent academic 
career througfi' the simple administrative act of track ptlacement. Two students 

^ of equal ability, motivation and past performance can- be,' and often are, assigned 
to different curricula! : ^ ' 
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These data cannot resolve what is fundamentaVly a. political and ideological 
^ question: whether benefiting the advantaged or the disadvantaged is the more 
•proper use of public resources. It is clear, however, that achievement- related 
criteria are not the sole, or even major, bases of curriculum assignment. Students' 
of similar potential often are, for as yet undetermined reasons, placed in 
different tracks, thereby expanding opportunities for one group and constricting 
them for the other. 'At the same time, direct socioeconomic ascription in track . * 
placement is almost negligible. Thus,- to a considerable degree the benefits 
associated with enrollment in a college prograjn are available entirety independent 
of status origins and academic achievement, sugg'esting .th^t neither functional 
nor conflict theories adequately characterize the role of curriculum differentiation 
in educational and social stratification. \ 

Differential -tracking in .secondary s^chools thus introduces academic inequalities 

< • * - 

vihere none previously existed, and in so doing contributes independently to 

educational and'-socioecononic inequalities.,, Such, unrecognized consequences of 

adminis.trativ"e practices might be thought undesirable and undeserved by proponents', 

~ of each- of the above perspectives on the social organization of .schooling.. ' • 



' ■ fOOTNOTES ^ 

The grade structure of most of the schools iti our sample (10 through 12) 
also justifies Wis specification. Two of the eight high schools, however, 
have earlier entry levels, one in grade nine and one in grade seven, possibly 
invalidating our assumption that riinth grade measures are temporally, if 
not causally, prior to track placement. However, an analysis of-covariance * 
revealed few :^differences between these two schools and the other six. Knov^^ 
ledge of whether the student was enrolled in one of these two ^s opposed 
to any of the other six, together with all possible ^school interactions, 
added at most two percent ejjcplained variance over that obtained for the 
structural .equations reported in the text. Also, our use^of 1967 background 
data assumes that parental status characteristics are relatively stable 
over short periods of time (particularly^^during their childrens* adolescent 
years) and that later reports are likely morsr-valid than eaHier, 1965, ones. 
Agprpximately 5$00 students in 27 high schools in 17 communities took the 
senior questionnaire in 1969; this figure established an upper bound on the 
longitudinal sample size. ^ Information on respondents' race, however, was 
collected in only 3 comrnunities jn 1967. After elimination of students with- 
out race inforftiation and non-participants in any wave of d,ata acquisition, 
we retainec^ about 2400 persons .in 10 high schools. Two schools were ^ v 

omitted because they were vocational rather than comprehensive schools, 

1 ' * ' ^ • « ' * ' 

leaving apRroximately 1900 students. The exclusion of^students due to 

I ' ' • - -^.^ ■ * * ^ • ' 

missing data On any particular items in oixr analyses reduced the- sample to 

the final size of approximately* 1600. . / ,r 

Previous research (e.g.. Porter, ^1974; DeBprd, Griffin, and.ClaHc, 1977). ^ 

has doctimented race interactions in social-psychologi^jEil/achjjevement models 

similar to the -one estimated, here^ An analysis of covariance Revealed 

general Iv neqliaible race and sex interactions in these datai thtis"- Dermittina 



our use of a pooled sample with race and sex dumniy variables. The increase 



-in R resulting from the inclusion of race and sex- interaction, terms to the 
various equations of our model was. for most outcomes, approximately 
2 percent (absolute). ' Contrary to other studi^of race and.sex differences, 
we have used pooled within-school variances and covariances inour analysis 
(see below in text anjd also footnote 7). The proportion of blacks varied 
across the eight schools in our sample as follows: .085; .091; ."058; .399; 
000; .008; .924; .058. Thus, when purging our data of all school-to-school 
differences .we, in effect,, removed- ,the marked betvyeenrschool differences in 
racial coffiposition . The remaining individual level within-schopi race 
ef f e;(Cts' tjjiis are unconfounded tjy school-to-school differences in racial 



comptfs>tion^^j^^ossiblj^^ between our approach and 

that employed in other research on race and sex differences". 
For the 1607 cases the amduiit of data substitution. for the four ^outcomes was^: 
FAOCC 2.9%; MOED 1.6%; fAED 2.8%; ACQUIS .2%. ' , \ 

While'fhe present project contf&sts col 1-ege 'preparatory enrollment with 
all other curricula, this crude classification may well mask important 
distinctions between non-academic tracks. Future research on secondary 
school tracking should consider this possibility, although. we believe the 

coll ^ge/non-c6l lege dichotomy reflects the' major curriculum distinction ^ 

' • - ' 1 - ' - < 

ins6f<ir a? issues%of educational stratification are concerned. . ' 

^ ■ ■ ■ \ ■ ■ . , ' , y . 

The' student's report- %as employe'd in 7.5% of the- 1607 cases. // 

I . ' • 1 '• '* - . ' 

Only about 14% of the scores on this variable are 'from the SAt. The data 

•\ ■ ' \ ' ■ , ■ ' 

.available to us are EI-THER PSAT 6r SAT secures, the former having been ' 
•recorded if the school could furnish that infomation, and the latter being 
recorded for all other' students firom the' ETS testing session in the winter 



.of the senior *year. To render th'p "scores comp 



Itible, 



PSAT scores were 



mu'ltiplied by ,10, an "acceptable method for achieving this end (\l,ulian 
Stanley, personal communication). ' - ' ^ 

7. Allowing' the slope? to 'vary acro§s the eight schools ilicreased t>q^ithin- ^ 
scjiool explained variance an average of about 5% (absolute) per ehdogenous 
variable. • The j'ncrement. in was significant at .05 the level for' 11 of 

^ ^ the ISQutcomes in the structural model. In particular, th^largest incre- 
ments in explained vari^ance were: 7% for EDEX-SR; 7% for APPLIED;- 10% for 

t ' ■ - - 

ADMITED; and 9% for SRRANK. The increments for senior year outcomes resulted 
iFrom the addition of 126 interaction terms to each of the structural 
'equations. Comparisons of the within-school parameter estimates across the 
• . eight schools revealed no substantively meaningful patterns, although the 

specific determinants of each §enior year outcome s'ometimes ^differed . 

iirthei^^ when increments in explained 

^ 0 ~ — — 

^ variance w^j^e computed from R 's adjusted' for the numbe?^f~regressors in 

* * ^ . < * . 

each 'equation the .increments were ess^tially zero throughout. 

8. _ Using a procedure devised by Heise (1972)^, we have. calculated the aggregated 
effects of the fout" separate background indicators to facilitate comparison 
of "SES" influences with other variabTes-in the model. The respective total 

' and direct SES effects for the various pre- curriculum controls- are: ACHV-9- 
.261, '.049; CUPL-9: -.262,7.163; EDEX-9: .202, .139; ,PRPL-9r-.265, .19^; ^ 
FAEN-9- .178,..144;;mOEN-9: .132, ^. 10;L,^ Thus, except for the three social 
support measures, the total effects of ability far exceed even the aggregated 
effects of the SES indicators and, throughout, ability accounts for much of . 
the infTuence of status origins on later outcomes. . ' ' , 

9.. The notable "effect of ninth-grade curriculum plans on subsequent enrollment . 
sugges,ts that there may- be cons1derable%o1-untarism in tracking decisions. 
V...,. .' - Thusy the contrast between, "selection-allocation" perspectives, and "sociali- 
|t?r;, , . zati on" models (Kerckhoff, 1976) probably should not be top sharply drawn 



until more' evidence is available on the bases of selection. Nevertheless, 
the consequences of decisions, once made, might^be "allocative*J in naturfe, 
regardless of the mechanics of the selection process. 

There is, in fact, some suggestive evidence regarding the greater responsive 
ness of mathematics achievement,^ as opposed to ver.bal achievement, to 
specialized curricula and coaching. See, for example. College Entrance ' 
Examinatfon Board, (1968), McDf 11 and Rigsby (1973, pp. 63-5 ),.Shaycoft (1967). 



Father ';s 
Education 

Mother ' s 
Education 

Father's' 
Occupation* 

Acquisition 
Score for 
Size of, - 
Dwelling Unit 

Sex 



Race 



Ability 
' 1965 - 



Achievement 
1965 

- Curriculum 
Plans 1965 

Educational 
Expectations , 
L965 

Peers' College 
Plans 1965 — 

Father's , 
Encourage^ment 
for College 
1965 

Mother's 
Encouragement 
for College 
1965 



r t 

Curriculum 
Enrollment 
1967 



Achievement 
1967 



Peers' College 
vPlans 1967 



Father ' s 
Encouragement 
\for jCollege 
^ 1967 • ^ 

Mother's 
Encouragement 
for College' 
1967 



Achievement Senior 
P/SAT Verbal Score 

Achievement Senior 
P/SAT Math Score 

Educational, 
Expectations 
Senior Year 

Application to a' 
College- Senior Year 

Acceptance by a 
College Senior Year 

Senior Class Rank 



Variables are blocked for simplicity of ' presentation. The modeT"^ fully recursive;' all prior 
variables directly affect all later ones. . Variables within blbclss are not assumed to .be causal 
-related; their structural, disturbances- are assumed to be correlated due to the omission'lJf vari 
which would simultaneously affect all of th.em. See text ^or a brief justification 'of the tempo 
specification of the model especially as concerning- "curriculum placement . " • ' 



ables 
ral 



Figure ^'1.,. Structural -Model of Curriculum Placement Influences in the Adolescent * Educational 
. Attainment Process* > " ^" 
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Table L/ Means,- Standard Deviations, jind Metric Informati*on for Variables Employed in the 



Structural Model (N =1607) 



Variable 

<^ Father* s Education 
. \ , Mother's Education 
Back- Father's Occupation 
ground ^ Acquisition Index 
Sex ' • ' 

Race * 

1965 Ability 



Within- 
•Overall Sch6ol • 
Overall .S'taqdard Standard 
Mean . Deviation- Deviation* 



12.75 
12.52 
41.58 
9.. 62 
.55 
.14 



t284.14 



Achievement 1965 1671.28 
Curriculum Plans i .53 
Educational Plans ,v .69 
1965 Peers' College Plans -59.73 
Father's Encouragement 83.11 
. L Mother:' s Encouragement 83.89 

1967 • -Curriculum Placement .60 

Achievement 1967 1719.45 
: Peers' College Plans 60.70 
1967 Father's Encouragement 82.50 
. ' Mother's "Encouragement 82.83 



. Educational Plans 
Applied to Collega 
Senior Accepted b'j| College 
Year Acijievemen}:- Verbal 
j^chievjament-Math ^ 
■ '' Senior Class Rank - 



.63 
.45 
.19 
403.77 



75 
30 



20.54 
2.72 
• .50 
.35 

11.53 

76.65. 
.50 
.46 
28.92 
14.25 
._13.77 

■ .49 

76.59 
26.88 
-14.35 
14.01 

.48' 

'.50 

.39 

,116.44- 



416,25^^:129:24 
62.83 5i^29.57 



2j51 
2.15 
' ;9'.08 
' 2.62 
- .50 
.27 

10.79 

7J.57- 
- .49 
.45 
•27'. 15 
13.96 
13:54 ■ 

.47 

1 - 

72.50 
25.68" 
14.05 
■ 13.69 

.45' 
.49 
.37 
Hi. 94 
124.13 
29.56 



■ Metric 
Information 

Years of Schooling 
Years of Schooling 
Duncan SEI - 

Number of Rooms + Baths 
Female=l; Male=0 
Black=l; Noh-BTack=0 

SCAT Test Scor.e (Total) . 

" step Test'Scor^ (Total-) 
Academic=l; Other=0 

...Cal.lfige=l; Other=0 
Percent Planning College _ 
Percent of Encouragement 
Pe:rcen^t of Encouragement 

Academic=l; 0|;her=0 

STEP "rest Score (Total,) 
Percent Planning Col liege 
Percent of Encouragement 
Percen^ of Encouragement - 

'College=l; Other=0 
►Yes=l; No=0 
. Yes=l; No=0.'' , - 
PSAT/SAT Test ^core ^Total ) 
PSAT/SAT Test Score (Totalj 
Percent of Class Below 



These a^re the pooled witffin-school 'standard deviations*' employed in the^analyses, 



Table 2. Parameter Estlwtes for the Reduced Forw and Structural Equations in the Adolescent Attairwent^Hjdel: 
Ability, Ninth Grade Out comes, and Curriculum Placement - ^ * 



Dependent 
Variables- 

• ABILITY 
' ACHV-9 

CUPL-9 

EDEX-9 

PRrt.-9 

* FAEN-9 
MOEN.9 
CURRIC 



FAED 

.497)- ( 
.116* 

4.137) 
M45* 
1.260) 
.044* 

^016) 
.084* 
' .007) 
.035 

.017) 
^ .097* 

.012) 
^.065* 

1.274) 
.118* 
-.916) 
.085* 

.549) 
.099* 
.447) , 
.080* 

.093). 
.017 
.003) 
.001 



.017) 

.089* 

.007) 

.036 

.000) 

.002 



HOED 

.643) 
.128* 

4.267) 
.128* 
.541) 
.016 

.025) 
.110* 
.012) 
. .054* 

.015) 
.074* 
.008) 
.038 

1.234) 
.093* 
.769) 
.061* 

.159) 
.024 
.027) 
.004 

.449>- 
.071*^ 
.333) 
.053 . 

\028) 

• 130*- 
.016) 
.071* 
.011) 

• 048* 



independent Varices 
FAOCC ACQUIS SEX 



RACE 



ABILITY^ ACHV.9 



CUPL-9 



EDEX-9 PRPL-9 



FAEN-9 



.041) -( -.227) ( -1.130) ( -9.864) 
.072* -.055* -.052* -.251* 



.202) ( -1.735) ( 4.860) (-50.807) 
.054* -.064* .034 -.195* 

-.034) ( -.419) ( 11.406) ( '6.315) ( 5.791) 
-.009 -,015 .079* .024 



.004) t ;001) ( -.078) ( -.087) 

.138*-- .004 -.079* -.049* 

.003) ( .005) ( -.056) { .105) ( 

.107* . .028 . -.057* .05«»* 



.002). ( 
.081* 
.001) ( 
.061* 

.163) ( 
.115* 
.134) ( 
.094* 

.066) ( 

.058) ( 
.080* 

.054) ( 
^.076♦ 
.047) ( 
.066* 

.003) ( 
, . 104* 
.002) ( 
.071* 
:001) ( 
• 031 



^002) ( -.090) ( .008^ 

.013 -.101* .005 

.005) ( -.077) .122) ( 

.029 -!086* .075* 

.165) T-6.06^) ( -7.536) 

.016 -.111* -.076* 

.329) r-5.250) ( -.420) ( 

,1^.032 -.096* -.004 

.034) ( -3.322) (• -.459) 

.006 -.118* -.009 

.081). ( -3,091) (. 1.558) ( 

.015 -.110* .031 . 

, .044) ( .4.434) ( 1.621) 

.009 -.163* .033 

.085) ( -4.230) ( 3.395y ( 

.016 -.155* .069* 

.007) ( -.143) ( -.088) ! 

.037 r.l51* -.051* ■ 

.nil) ( -.120) ( .109) ( 

.063* ^-.127* ^ ,064* 

.010) ( -.100) .064) ( 

.053* -.106* .037 ' 



.873* 



.019) 
.431* 



.011) 
.277* 



.721) 
..287*' 



.204) 
.158* 



.180) 
.143* 



.020) 
.458* 
.007) ( 
•151* % 



.001) ( 
^179* 



.204) ( 
.212* 



.111) ( '.001) ( 
.106* .069* 



.002) ( 
.073* 



HOEH-9 


2 

D 




.154 




• 

• ICO, 




.772 




.084 




. .241 , 








-.117 




.098 




.168 




.Wo 




.uoy 




.044 




0 




.061 




.102^ 




.280 ^ 


-.ooa) 


.380 


-.002 


r 



.coefficient greater than or equal to 1.96 t1.es 1ts»standard error; standardized and raw (in parentheses) 
coafficienrts. 

"fAED. Father's Education: WED. other's. Education; FAOCC. Father's Occupat1on;.ACQUIS. Acqulfltfon Index; ACHV-9. 
STEP Achlevenent^tn NlntK Grade; CUPL.9. Curricula Plans In^Hlnth Grade-^OEX-9. Educational Expectations In ' 
Ninth-Grade; PRPL-9. Peers" College Plans^ln Ninth Grade; FAEN-9. HBEN-9! Father's^ and Mother's Encouragement for' 
Collei^- In Ninth Grade;-CURRIC. Curriculum PUce^ent; ACHV-11. STEP Achfeve«nt In Eleventh Grade; PRPL-11. Peers' 
college Plans In Efeventh Grade; FAEN-U. HOEN-ll.. Father's and Hother^s Encouragement .for4l lege In Eleventh 
Grade;,P/SAT-V. P/SAT-M. Verbal and mth Achievement Scores In Twelfth <Jrade; SRRANK. Senior Class Rank"; E^EX-SR* 
Senior. Educational .Exp«tationsT, APPLIED, Appllca.t.l^-';^^ 
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Table 3. Parameli^tlmates for the^duced Form and Structural Equations In Ihe Adolescent Attalnn^nt Mod'el: 
Eleventh GrJ^tek Outconjes** • 



Dependent 
Variables 

, ach/u 



PRPL-11 



.FAEK.n 



MOEK-ll 



FAED 

.316) ( 
.011 

.309) ^ 
.011 

-.2^) ( 
' .024 
.244) ( 
.024 

.372) ( 
.066* 
.370) ( 
.066* 

.207) ( 
.033 

.205)- { 
.03S 



HOED 



FAOCC 



.956) ( .011) 
.028* .003 

.751) ( -.004) 
.022 -.001 

1.032) ( .046) 
.086* .034 

.932) ( .039) 
.078* - .029 

.060) I .022)' 
.Q09 - .030 

.002) ( .01?) 
.000 .024 

'.291) ( . .015) 
.046 .020 
.2^7).{ .010) 
.03S .014 



Independent Variables 

ACQUIS SEX RACE 

.212) { -6.346) (-13.022) 

..008 -r044* -.049* 

.026) ( .4.393) (-14.268) 

.001 «.03p* -.054* 

.404} ( -S.SO^n f.098) 

.041. -.107* .012 

.314) ( .4.555) ( :491) 

.032 -.088* .005 

.164) ( .1.742) { I.QIO) 

.031 -.062*'b .020 

.113) ( .1.201) ( ;674) 
.021 ^' -.042 .013 

.104) ('-3.119) { 2.625) 

.020 -.113* ^053* 

.046) ( .2.506) ( 2.234) 

.009 -.091* , .045* 



ABILITV ACHV.9 



( 1.525) 
• .227* 
( 1.397) 
.208* 

( .025) 
.010 
( -.038) 
-.016 



( 



( -.026) 
-.020 
( -.062) 
^ -.047^ 

( -.048') 
^-.038 
( -.088) 
•.069 



.625) ( 
.617* 
.602) ( 
.595* 

.075) ( 
.208* 
.063); i 
.177* 

.009) ( 
.045 

.003) ' ( 
.013 

.010) ( 
.05^ 
.003) ( 
.015 



CUPL.9 

8.037) 
.054* 

4.047) 
.027 

1.767) 
.034 
-.177) 
-.003 

1.764) 

i:OW* 

.658) 
.023 

.1-968) 
.070* 
.714) 
.025 



EDEX-9 



( .301) 
.002 
( -1.871) 
-.012 

( 3.644) 
.063* 

( 2.586) 
.045 

( 2.178) 
.069* 

( 1.576) 
.050 

( 2.887)- 
.094* 
( 2.204) 
-.072* 



PRPL-,9 FAEN-9 HOEH-9 CUWIIC 

( .Ofil) r -.008) ( -.031) 

.023 -.002 -.006 

( .038) ( ^.057) ( -.030) ( 19 512) 

,014 -.011 -.006 .126* 

( .255) ( .108) ( .044) 
' .270* .059 .023 

( .244) ( .085) ( .045) ( 9.507) 
.258* .046 « .024 .174* 

( -.016) ( .354) ( .059) 

-.030 .352* .057 

( -.022) ( .341) ( .060) "( 5.409) 

-.042 .339* .058 .181* 

( tN.009) ( - .088) ( .297) 
'.017 .090* * .294* 

( .001) .073) ( .298) ( 6.132) 
.003 .074* .295* .210* 



R 

.781 
.790 

.312 
.331 

.240 
.260 

.'260 
.288 



^Coefficient greater than or equal ,to 1.96 times Its standard error;, standardised and ra^(1n parentheses) 
coefficients. ^ . ' " * 

**:See Table 2 for variable abbreviations. * ' • '• ''^ ^ 



UbU A. Pirmter Estlmtes for the Reduced For. tnd Structural Equations in the Adolescwt Attainnent^i: 
T*<eJfth 6ndt Out««ef** - / ' ■ ' 



Dependent 
Variables 



EDCX-SR 
'^APPLIED 
' AOHITEO 



FAED> 

1.577) 
.03^ 

1.571) 
.035 

1.282) 
.029 



WED ' 

( I.IM) 
.022 

( .973) 
t«9 , 

( .462) 
.009 



FAOCC 



* Independent Variables 

ACQUIS sa 



RACE 



.1.155) ( ..415) ( 



.264) ( -.911) ( .5M33> ( 11.991) { 

.045* -.021 -.024 .029 

.251) •( -1.065)^ ( .3.810) ( 10.955) ( 

.043* ..025 -.017 .027 

.249) ( .1.109) ( ..392) ( 19.131) ( 

.042* ..026 ..002 .047»/ 

( -.^9) ( 1.288)- (-<7.900) (-18.284)' ( 

!l45) ( I:065) ( 
.003 



AaiLITY ACrtV.9 CyPL.9 E8a.9 ' PRPI.9 faeR-9- 



.023 

.334) ( 
.028 

'333J^,( 
-::028 

.023 - 



.009) 

;05i 

.009) 
.050* 
.007} 
.040 

.019) 
.098* 
.019) 
.097* 
.017) 
.089* 



-.007 

.185) 

;013 

.148) 

.011 

*010) 

.001 

.005) 
.026 
.002) 
.009 

'..004 

.004) 
.017 
.001) 
.005 
..001) 
-.005 



..004 
..065} 
..010 
..071) 
..Oil 



.027 ..192» ..n4i>* 

.841) (-43.207) (.21.276)/( 

.018 -.173* -.047* 

.776) (-39.589) (.15.158) ( 

.016 -.158* .'.034* ^ 

..313) (^ 4.309) ( <2.893) ( 

-.028 .072* ..027 

-.346) ( 4.^58) ( -3.116), ( 

.031 .078* >..029 



( -.032) ( 
, -.021 
( -<i035) ( 
-.022 

{ -.0^) ( ..380) (- 5.370) ( .1.24€) ( 



-.024 



..034 - .090* 



( 



..001) ( .:001) ( ..083) ( 
.060t -.007 ..091* 
■ OOlf ( ..004) ( -.048) ( 



.049* 
.001) 
..043 

.001)^ 

.030 

.001) 

.022 ^ 

.000) 

.t>17 



.026 ..053* 
( -.005) ( ..030) ( 
..032 -.033 



.012 

..176) ( 
.106* 
.153) ( 
.093* 
.158) ( 
.096* 



2^781} 

.268* 
2.f(75) 

.258* 
1.845) 

.178* 

4.442) 

,386* 
4. 135) 

.359* 
3.485) 

.30?* - 

Mh ( 

.150* 

.389) ( 
.142* 
.220) 
. .080 



( 



( 



.831) ( 
.531* 
.812) ( 
.519* 

Mir ( 

.282* . 

.494) ( 
.285* 
.439) ( 
.253* 
.135) ( 
.078* 



.090) ( 
.2][7* 

( .085) ( 

■207* ^ 

( ^.008) X 

.020 ■ 



( 



.0011^ ( .001) ( .002) ( 

.008 - .00^ .086* 

.007%,WOO«. .080* 

.000) (^002)-% .001) ( 

.000 -.OU .076* 



.007) a 

.038 

.005) ( 
.025 

.004) ( 
.020 

.002) 

.013 

.000) 

.003 
..000) 
..001, 



-.028), ( 
..029 
( ..001) 
..001 
( .014) 
.014 

( lool) 

.001 
( .016) 
.022 
( .025) 
.033 



.116) 
.065* 
( - .099) 
.056* 
( .W) 
.061* 



,005} 
.129* 
,.00,3) 
.074 
.002) 
.059 



.006) ( 
.125* 
.004) ( 
.086 



(^ 
(' 

( .003) ( ' .OOO) ( 



.001) ( 
.090? 
.000) ( 
.026 

-.OOQ) ( 
-.062 , 

.001) .( 
.143* 
.001) ( 
.097* 



.Of7 



.009 



.025} 
.018 

:t\V 

.014) 
.010 



.m ( .001) ( 

, .048 .140* 

.001) ( .001) { 

.019^ .106*' 

^001) { .000)^ ( 

.019 . . .077 



10.995) 
.048* 
7.679) 
.033 . 
4.946) 
.022 

20.775) 
.082* 
11.190) 
.044* 
8.953) 
.035 

-.4<)5) 

-.006 
.1.208) 

..020 
-1.659) 

..027 

.067) 
.094* 
.016) 
.017 
.012) 
.013 

^:ii2) 

.112* 
.057) 
.058* 
.053) 
.053* 

.'»43) . 
.057 
.012) 
.016 
.010) 
.013 



( -5.126) ( 

-.020 . 
( -6.932) ( 

-.028 
( -€.494) ( 
-.026 

( 12.110) ( 
• .044* 

( 6.890} ( 

.025 
( 6.689) ( 

, ';024 

( 3.400) ( 

.051 
( 3.012>^( 
^ .045 
C 3.139) ( 
.047 ^ 

t .214) (^ 

r .211* ^ 

( ^.176) 
.173* 
( .166) ( 
.163* 



.146) ( 
.134* 
.117) ( 
.107* 
.109) ( 
.101* 



074) ( 
.069* 
( .057) ( 

.069* 
( .051) ( 
.061* 



> Coefficient greatjr than or equal V» 1.9* ttioes its standard error; standardized 
^V*5?* coefficients. * v " ^ 



and raW'/1n parentheses) 



.117) 

.028 

^097) 

.024 

.076) 

.019 

.252) 
.055* 
.196) 
.043* 
.149) 
.033 

.035) 

.032 
♦.031) 

.029 
;.009) 
^.009 

.002) 
..112* 
^iOOl) 
.067* 
.001) 
.057* 

.002) 
^125* ^ 
.002) 
.107* 
.001) 
.083*. 

.001) 
.094* 
.001) 
.081*"* 
.001) 
.065* 



'-.2f«) ( 
-.026 
-..248) ( 
-.031 
-.279) ( 
..035 



-.099) ( 
-.011 ' 
( -.215) ( 

-.024 
( ..224) ( 
..025 



-.011) ( 
..005 
-.019) ( 
..009 
-.043) ( 
..020 

.002) X 
.066* 
( .001) ( 

.039 
( *.D00) ( 
.011 

( .001) ( 

.025 
( .000) (• 

«006 
( -.001) ( 
..020 

(%^000) ( 

-.004 
( -:000) ( 

-.018* 
( -.001) ( 
'.042 



NOEIf.9 

.037) 
.005 
.039) XI 
,005 
-.015) ( 
-.002 

..386) 
-.042 
-.382) ( 
-.042 - 
..485) *( 
.^053* 

-.001)- 
..000 
-.001) ( 
..000 
.028) ( 
.013 

*-.000) * 
-.009 
-.000) ( 
-.008 

-.600) 
..003 
-.000) ( 
-.002 
-.000) ( 
-.009 * 

.001) 
.035 
.^001) ( 
.035:. 
.OOlT ( 
.023 



CUJ»IC ACHV.1I PRPl-n FAEH-ll HOQl-ll 



16.216) ' ' • 

.068 

^'009^ ^ -SJli ^ -22^ « t -213) 

.009 . .397* .000 .019 .026 



46.876) 

.177* * 

^ -122) ( .114) ( -.001) ( .376) 

.128* .287* .024 ..000 .W 



3,486) 

.w« .295* .0^9* ,.044 -.054 



.346) 

.360* » 

.306* .no* .121* .064* 4 .031 



.265) ^ 
.256* 

•2'}?] ^ « -S^) ( .002) ( .000) 

.211 - .119* .096* .065* .006 



a54) * ' 

.194* 

.164 .025 , 072* .058 " .023 



ft 

.672 
.675 
.710 

.601 
.621 
.648 

.163 
.165 
.189 

.298 
.378 
.399 

.283 
.324 
.339 

.132 
.155 * 
.164 



. See Table Z for variable abbreviations. 
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' Table^t.^ Estates of Bias in Curriculum Effect Parameter^ Due to Omission of Pre-Enrollment' Controls ■(N=1607) 



Coefficient for 
Curriculum 
'Enrollment** 



A. Totar Effects 
of Curriculum, NO 
Pre-Enrollment 
Controls 

B. Total Effects 
of Curriculum WITH 
Pre-Enrollment ' 
Controls 



Dependent Variables 



■ACHV-11 PRPL;-I1 ,FAEN-11 |M0EN-;11 EDEX-SR APPLIED ADMITED^. o/sAT-V P/SAT-M SRRANK 



•1764 - .2662 .2790 



•.3123' .4411 .,^346' -.2461 .1091- 



.1264 .1739 .1808 .2104 .3595^ .2561 



.1943 .0680* 



.2129 



/ 

.17/4 



• .081? 



. 0554* 



--.*S-: 



C*^Total Effects Bias 39.6% , "53.1% 



D. Structural Effect 
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